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Smaller Bodies and Greater Principles. 

In our last number mention was made of 
greatness in principle where the outward object 
representing it is small. This week we are re- 
minded of the possible turning of a great prin- 
ciple on the faithfulness of a small people. In 
the former case it is the testimonies, in the latter 
the testimony-bearers, that seem little to look 
at. But the truth involved in either is great 
and far-reaching. Like the small mustard seeds, 
testimonies of Truth, planted by the few in weak- 
ness, are raised in power; and nations compar- 
able to the fowls of the air, are at length seen turn- 
ing their wings to lodge in the branches of it. 

We note as a coincidence (possibly not with- 
out a spiritual undercurrent of connection,—no 
man knows) that just at the time when Russian 
standard-bearers of Peace are leaving their na- 
tive country because of faithfulness to their tes- 
timony, the Czar of Russia issues an appeal to 
the Powers of Europe for a reduction of the ex- 
cessive armaments now crushing the nations, as 
a means of thus ensuring real and lasting peace. 
“To put an end to these armaments,” he says, 
“and to seek means of warding off the calami- 
ties which are threatening the whole world— 
such is the supreme duty imposed upon all 
states.” 

There is no direct sign that the sufferings and 
testimony of the Dukhobortsi for Christ’s cause 
of Peace have reached the Czar’s heart, or been 
in the least a determining factor in deciding 
him at this time to invite the nations to a con- 
ference looking towards peace on earth. Other 
causes have been at work to evolve this aspira- 


tion, and chiefly there has been the working of 


Christ’s spirit among nations and princes. 

But “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” has to be per- 
sistently applied by the faithful through the 
centuries in the bringing forward of some Chris- 
tian principles to final triumph in national 
opinion, Sufferings and martyrdom will en- 


force the most effective testimony in the public 
conscience everywhere. And thus we must 
believe that the Dukhobortsi have not lived 
and have not died in vain, but have borne no 
small part of hidden influence towards this end 
—as the small dust of the balance empowered 
to turn the scale in testimony for a principle. 
And just for lack of that particle of dust, though 
it be so small, the scale might not have turned. 

Likewise the Society of Friends, though it be 
reduced to one member abiding with Christ, can 
never thus become too small to represent the 
greatest principles, and to set moving the force 
of their testimony through the conscience of the 
age. Thus it did once when its membership 
began with one, and it can, irrespective of num- 
bers, do so again in combination with the true 
Power, and the due time. But to-day the call 
of that Power for any service or suffering is 
sufficient evidence that its due time has come 
for us to serve our generation, in those particu- 
lars, according to the will of God. “ To-day, if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart.” 

It was promised as a part of the working of 
the Christian dispensation, that “your young 
men shall see visions.” The young emperor 
has, to the extent of making this encouraging 
proposition, not been disobedient to a heavenly 
vision, which even some of the cynical have 
been willing to call “a beautiful dream.” His 
words imply that aspirations for universal Peace 
are to him of an inspiration, and he virtually 
proclaims a sense of their accordance with the 
Divine will. “This Conference,” he says, “ will 
be, by the help of God, a happy presage for the 
century which is about to open. It would con- 
verge into one powerful focus the efforts of all 
states sincerely seeking to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the ele- 
ments of trouble and discord, and it would, at 
the same time, cement their agreement by a cor- 
porate consecration of the principles of equity 
and right whereon rest the security of states and 
the welfare of peoples.” 

These words seem not far aloof from that pro- 
phetic spirit which said in Isaiah that the work 
of Christianity should be such that “ nations 
shall learn war no more.” 

Whatever motives may be imputed to the 
Russian government, this becomes a forward 
step of Christianity upon the earth. Such im- 
perial testimony against war and for the truth 
must make a historic mark on publie opinion 
throughout the world. It hastens the day of 
the beating of swords into plowshares, and of 
“the Parliament of man the Federation of the 
world.” 

The spectacle of our own war scarcely closed 


is enough to have contributed a decisive impetus 
towards a European moral abhorrence of war. 
Certainly war has lost none of its native hideous- 
ness in the eyes of other lands by the conduct 
and ghastly exposures, now creeping on, of ours 
in Cuba. Our own people, at present flushed 
with the pride of its prizes, may not yet have 
eyes to inspect the horrors of which dire reports 
are coming up. But history will be a calmer 
judge, and European peoples regarding this con- 
flict more disinterestedly than we can view it, 
are in a position just now to be impressed with 
a little of war’s argument against war, would 
that they were impressed with Christ’s! And 
as for us as a nation, there is occasion for our 
secoud thought to be sober. 
a 

Moruer.—Ah! that is the word of all words! 
Look at that kind, intelligent mother. See her 
bright, sweet children nestled about her in the 
home. With what thoughtfulness she antici- 
pates their wants, and how. she plans to in- 
crease their joy. Are they taken sick? Then 
with what tender care and deep anxiety she 
watches by their couch night and day, hoping, 
fearing, praying that they may be speedily re- 
stored to health. Nor is this the case only in the 
homes of affluence. It is the same in the homes 
of the poor. Then, too, the mother toils night 
and day to minister to the wants of the children 
whom God hath given her. Howshe spins and 
weaves (or did fifty years ago), washes and 
mends, scrubs and bakes, hoes in the garden, 
milks and churns, all the time inspired in her 
toil with the thought that she is ministering to 
the comfort of her children. Who could do 
and endure all this but mother? What is it 
that cheers and sustains her in her ceaseless 
routine of care and toil? That indefinable, heav- 
en-born, mysterious something we call “ mother’s 
love.” Boys, girls, young, middle-aged, or old, 
thiok of, meditate upon, and appreciate mother. 
Reciprocate her love. Give her, in return for 
her devotion to you, the only equivalent possi- 
ble for you to bestow—namely, a full measure 
of your own undying love — Religious Telescope. 





Pror. W. W. Wuire tells in the Foreign 
Mail of a converted Brahman in India who was 
accosted by a fellow Brahman, who asked him, 
“ Well, what have you got since you became a 
Christian that you did not possess before?” The 
happy reply was, ‘‘ Well, one thing I have got 
is humility.” It would be well if all professing 
Christians could truly make the same reply. It 
is interesting to read the gospels through for the 
purpose of noting how often, and by what means, 
Christ taught his apostles this one lesson. We 
think He directed their minds more to that one 
subject than to any other. No doubt this was 
because they needed the lesson. It was taught 
to them, and through them is taught to us be- 
cause we need it now, and always will.— Chris 
tian Instructor. 














For “THE FRIEND.” 
Edward Burrough. 


A SKETCH BY JESSE EDGERTON. 








The seventeenth century was remarkable in 
the history of the religious Society of Friends, 
not only because of marking its origin, but for 
the wonderful spread of Quakerism in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and to some extent on 
the continent of Europe and in America. The 
time was ripe for revolt from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny, which seemed to dominate both Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

About the time George Fox appeared as a 
public minister of the gospel, numbers of seri- 
ous and honest people in various parts of Eng- 
land had withdrawn from the established forms 
and places of worship, in some localities being 
known to each other, and meeting together to 
wait upon the Lord. 

It is related that John Camm, John Audland, 
Francis Howgill, Richard Hubberthorn and 
some others who afterward became eminent 
ministers in the Society of Friends, “ frequently 
met together at Firbank Chapel and other 
places to seek the Lord, and the revelation of 
the way of life which their souls thirsted after.” 
That there were many more, who, disgusted with 
the formalism and ritualism of the church, and 
with the bigotry and intolerance of the clergy, 
had withdrawn from church fellowship, and 
were seeking alone for something more spiritual 
and satisfying, is evident from the writings of 
our early Friends. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for us, who have always 
enjoyed religious liberty and the rights of con- 
science, to properly estimate the value of the 
possession we inherit from the hardy and un- 
daunted pioneers of Quakerism. 

Other dissenters, as the Puritans, sought re- 
ligious liberty for themselves, but when occasion 
offered, became bitter persecutors of others. It 
remained for Friends to champion the cause of 
universal religious liberty, and we believe his- 
tory will sustain the assertion, that to them— 
to their zeal in advocating it, to their patient 
endurance of persecution for it, in the meekness 
of Christian love—is largely due the tolerance 
that prevails throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

Perhaps no one of our early Friends was more 
indefatigable in his labors toward this end, none 
whose influence with those in power was more 
marked, than the subject of this sketch. It is 
not the purpose of the writer to give a detailed 
or extended account of the life and labors of 
this really remarkable man, whose short life of 
twenty-eight years contained more of service, 
more of suffering, and more of accomplishment 
than often attends those who live to advanced 
age; but rather to notice the most salient points 






























































spicuously through the vista of the years. Born 
in 1634, and dying in prison at the age of 
twenty-eight, he could leave but little record to 
be kept by the new Society of his life and la- 
bors; and as he kept no journal or diary, but 
little material is available from which to sketch 
his early life. Later, in his various epistles, in 
his controversial writings and in his biographies 
of cotemporary ministers more sources of supply 
are open. 

His parents are described as virtuous and 
honorable, and possessed of sufficient means to 
give him the best education the neighborhood 
afforded. Ofa manly character and avoiding 
many of the ordinary amusements of children 
of his own age, he sought the companionship 












in his life and character, that stand out con-{ him. His parents believing, no doubt honestly, 
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and conversation of the better class of broad 
and mature minds. His parents being mem- 
bers of the Episcopal church, Edward was edu- 
cated in the forms and ceremonies prescribed by 
its ritual; but seems to have grown dissatisfied 
with them when about twelve years of age, as 
he says, “Something within me showed me that 
there was a higher religion than that I was ex- 
ercised in.” 

After attending the meeting of various re- 
ligious denominations, he joined the Presby- 
terians, and being a bright boy, and a great 
Bible student, his company was much valued 
by the clergy, which circumstance helped foster 
the growth of pride, until as he says, “I grew 
up into notions, to talk of high things, for it 
was my delight to comprehend in my busy 
mind. Thus, being ignorant of the cross, to keep 
low in it, I ran before my guide, up into com- 
prehension, and then was above many of the 
priests and professors, and followed only to hear 
the highest notionists that preached high things.” 
His Divine Master, however, did not permit him 
to remain in this state of self-exaltation so op- 
posite to Christian meekness and humility. He 
found little comfort in trusting to former ex- 
periences, the cravings of his nature remaining 
unsatisfied therewith. He grew weary of the 
preaching even of the most learned of the clergy, 
feeling the emptiness and lifelessness of a merely 
intellectual religion. 

While Edward Burrough was in this condi- 
tion, in the year 1652 George Fox visited Un- 
derbarrow in Westmoreland, the place of Ed- 
ward’s nativity. Under the powerful preaching 
of the “Drayton Cobbler,” his judgment was 
reached, although not without a strenuous effort 
to reason away the Truth. Naturally strong- 
minded and argumentative, and withal desiring 
to avoid the acknowledgment of having been in 
error, it is not wonderful that he withstood con- 
viction for a time; but his heart being touched 
and softened, while his mind became enlight- 
ened, he yielded to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, confessing the truths of the doctrines 
enunciated by George Fox and around which 
the new Society was being gathered. However 
strung had been his reluctance to adopt the 
self denying religion of Christ, as it now ap- 
peared to his enlightened understanding, yet 
like him who was smitten to the earth by Di- 
vine power as he journeyed to Damascus, Ed- 
ward Burrough, becoming aware of the Lord’s 
requiring, did not hesitate, and “was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision.” Like Paul 
also, he soon became an able minister of the 
gospel of life and salvation, devoting as we have 
reason to believe, almost his entire time thence- 
forward to his Master’s service. 

Like many others of the early Friends he 
found affliction in no small measure awaiting 


persecution as well as of faithful dedication to 
the Lord’s service, a striking fact stands out in 
contrast with conditions of to-day. This is the 
considerable number of children and young 
people who, in those troublous days that tried 
the souls of men, became able ministers of Christ, 
Edward Burrough we are tuld was, while in his 
nineteenth year, ‘accounted an able and power- 
ful minister of the gospel, being zealous in his 
Master’s cause, and wise in spiritual things, 
earnest in manner, and fluent in the delivery 
of those important doctrines which he was com- 


missioned to preach.” 
(To be continued.) 

















Tue New Era tn Cutna.—At the great cen- 
ters, such as Shanghai and Foo-Chow, “ Chinese 
merchants who despised English education be- 
fore, pay eight dollars per month for the educa- 
tion of their sons in English, and the applica- 
tions are often hundreds more than can be met. 
The barrow gives way to the bicycle, and the 
sedan-chair to the carriage and pair, and the 
spinning-wheel fades away before the maze of 
innumerable spindles.” The anti-foot-binding 
movement is making rapid progress. Many 
sign a pledge not to bind their own daughters’ 
feet nor to marry their sons to those who have 
small feet. A Chinese Ladies’ School, where 
the pupils are to be taught Western learning, 
has been started by the native gentry at Shang- 
hai. New schools for Western learning are 
also established in Canton, Amoy, Hang Chow, 
and far away in the interior in Kiangsi, Hun- 
an, Szechuen, and other places. An imperial 
edict has just been issued putting, for the first 
time, Western learning on a par with Chinese 
literature as a condition of obtaining degrees. 
Missionaries all over China report that there 
never was such a spirit of inquiry as to Christi- 
anity as is now manifested. The Governor of 
Hunan, before the most hostile of provinces, 
has issued a remarkable proclamation in favor 
of Christianity, while another mandarin has re- 
cently prepared a book of twenty chapters in 
defense of the Christian religion! The secretary 
of one of the leading Viceroys in the Empire 
has also written the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety to open fresh depots for the sale of its 
publications in the North. Request is made 
that each great missionary society appoint at 
least one of their most experienced literary men 
to prepare Christian literature and co-operate 
with them ; for funds tosupport a business agent 
for printing and circulating the literature ; and 
for men at each of the two hundred examina- 
tion centers in China to get the right books into 
the hands of the students—London Christian 
World. 
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I want them to be brought to conviction, and 
to be told that they are not required to wear 
plain clothes and to use plain speech, because 
our Friends have done so, but because Chris- 
tianity leads into simplicity, and the language 
of Scripture is that of truthfulness; and to fol- 
low the changing fashions of the world is too low 
for the notice of the Christian whose heart is 
placed on heavenly things and whose time is 
too precious to be spent on trifles.—John Yeardley. 













that religion largely consisted in the observance 
of the church ritual, were greatly incensed at 
their son for the steps he had taken in join- 
ing a small and despised body of “heretics,” 
who rejected the “ordinances” which they 
deemed essential in the church. They closed 
their doors against him, not only as a son, but 
his offer to remain with them us a servant was 
refused. 

About two months after his memorable meet- 
{ing with George Fox, having in very truth 
given up all for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
and having endured the various necessary bap- 
tisms to qualify him therefor, he was called into 
the work of the ministry. 

+ In -looking back. to those days of trial and 












evil. Let us endeavor to inculcate into our 
familes a just sense of the value of time, as a 
talent which must be solemnly accounted for 
hereafter, and teach them that as by squander- 
ing pence they are soon deprived of shillings 
and pounds, so by wasting minutes they will 
lose not only hours but days, months, and years.” 

























“We are not to neglect the beginnings of 
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A Reminiscence of Slavery. 


Eliza Harris, whose remarkable escape from 
slavery formed the basis of one of the accounts 
given to the public in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
was a real character. John W. Johnson, of 
Newport, Indiana, who had met with her, thus 
staies some interesting facts respecting her, 
which have lately been published in the New 
York Voice: 

“I remember her well. She was brought to 
Levi Coftiu’s by Jacob Graves, who lived just 
southeast of here, across the Ohio line near New 
Paris, Ohio. In my imagination I can see the 
carriage that brought her and her little boy. 
Eliza was a woman of 30 or 35 years, not very 
dark, just a common mulatto. During her stay 
at Levi Coffin’s she seemed quite afraid. She 
would be startled at every noise, and was afraid 
of every stranger. This was very characteristic 
of the escaping negroes. They were very fearful, 
and would jump and start at the least sound, or 
the appearance of any stranger. 

“Eliza was quite a bright mulatto woman. 
Almost without exception the escaping slaves 
were mulattoes. They were brighter and more 
intelligent and more favored by their masters. 
There were very few negroes of pure blood. My 
opinion is that four out of every five were mixed. 

“ Eliza had been a house servant in Kentucky, 
and as a house servant had had better oppor- 
tunities than others. She remained at Levi 
Coffin’s for about two weeks, resting from the 
fatigue and fright of her remarkable escape. 
From Levi Coffin’s home she and her child 
went on to Greenville, Ohio, where there was 
a colored settlement, and thence on to Sandusky, 
where a Lake Erie steamer carried her to Cana- 
da and freedom.” 

To the Coffin family Eliza said she belonged 
to a master living in Kentucky a few miles from 
Ripley, Ohio. Pecuniary misfortune compelled 
him to separate herself and child, to whom she 
was especially attached owing to the death of two 
other children. She resolved to escape. Watch- 
ing her opportunity, she slipt away at night, 
and, with her child, in her arms, set out to the 
Ohio. She supposed she could cross the river 
on the ice, but on reaching the banks, at early 
dawn, saw that the river was too full of floating 
cakes of ice. During the day she found shelter 
at a house near by. Toward night-fall pursuers 
were heard approaching. Soon they reached the 
house. Picking up her child, Eliza ran through 
a back door toward the river. Preferring death 
to capture, with a courage born of despair, Eliza 
with her child in her arms jumped on to the first 
cake of ice, from this to another, and on until 
at last, soaked to the waist with ice water, half 
frozen and exhausted, she reached the Ohio side 
of the river. A man who had been a witness of 
the remarkable escape helped her up the steep 
bank and pointed out a house to which she 
could go. Here she was well cared for, and 
given food and dry clothing. During the day 
she was taken to a station on the underground 
railroad, and on the second night following, be- 
ing sent onward station by station, reached the 
home of Levi Coffin, at Newport. Here she re- 
mained two weeks. 

In 1854, Levi Coffin and his wife were in 
Canada, where they met with Eliza Harris, and 
visited her at her home in Chatham and found 
her “ comfortable and contented.” 





“ Every thing in the Church of Christ must 


conduce and converge to the glory of Jesus 
Christ.” 





stormy. 







THE FRIEND. 
The Storm in the Church of England. 


The agitation which we have already reported 
as raised in England by the Romanizing move- 
ment in the Established Church grows more 
Indeed, it has gone beyond the limits 
of temperate discussion into public outbreaks 
of disorder and even violence. Divine worship 
has been interrupted by uproar, and a ritualis- 
tic curate assaulted by a street mob. The cry 


of “ No Popery,” so often raised at intervals since 
Cromwell’s time, is now heard again throughout 


England in a vigor and intensity quite new to 
our times. The remonstrants are particularly 
vigorous in the north of England. In a vehem- 
ent sermon at Liverpool, Archdeacon Taylor 
declared that twelve thousand of the Anglican 
clergy were in sympathy with the ritualistic 
movement, and that its success meant the re- 
versal of the Reformation. The Bishop of Liver- 
pool (one of the five bishops who alone, if the 
“Church Association” speaks truly, remain faith- 
ful to Protestantism) declares that the bishops 
have very little power, though Parliament has 
much, to arrest the innovators. Lord Salisbury 
confirms the statement saying, “ It is quite true 
that, whether iu morals, efficiency, doctrine, or 


ritual, there is no discipline in the Church of 


England.” In view of such utterances, a feel- 
ing has arisen which is thus expressed in The 
Record: 


“There are many men, very many, not at all 


factious or bigoted, who have no idle dream of 


bringing every one to think exactly alike, men 


who have a deep, cherishing, reverent esteem of 


the Divine ordinances as well as of the Divine 
Word, and who understood what it is to wor- 


ship ; who yet are forced to ask, “Shall I be a 
churchman much longer ?” 


Finally, Lord Grimthorpe, in a review of the 


existing situation, deals with the jesuitical dis- 


regard of truth through which anti-Protestant 


doctrines and practices have been diffused. He 


writes : 
“ It has become notorious, and I have had to 


deal with it judicially, that curates constantly 


get livings by promising to continue the usages 
of a Protestant incumbent, and holding their 
tongues about their own predilections until they 


get into a saddle of their own, and break out 


into flagrant sacerdotalism. I don’t know why 
I should not say that the deceitfulness of that 
party was the first thing that turned me against 
it. In its early days I rather welcomed the re- 
action against the old Calvinistic views, but 
truth is the first requisite in a religious system, 
and I soon found that it was deemed the last 
by the new one, and I have found that more 
and more ever since, and I am sorry to add, 
rising higher and higher with the cowardice 
that usually accompanies it. . . . Therefore I 
think the present outlook not better, but much 
worse than before our bishops had spoken. We 
can only wait for the impending revolution, in 
which there can be no doubt who will suffer 
most. 

So bitter a conflict betokens that the long 
period of compromise in the Established Church 
may be nearing its end in the disestablished— 
the separation of Church and State, so long and 


vainly striven for by the Free Churches.— The 


Outlook 


Religion is the stay of life and the greatest 
comfort of its close.”—Samuel Fothergill. 





Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 26). 

“They communicated their thoughts on this 
interesting subject to M. A. Calame, proposing 
when they visited Locle to take A. Climi as 
their companion into Greece. During their so- 
journ in London they received a letter from A. 
Climi, written in French, in which that amiable 
young person signified the pleasure and grati- 
tude with which she accepted their proposal.” 

“* Locie, 29th of April, 1833. 

“* Excuse the liberty which I take of writing 
to testify my great gratitude for your kind in- 
tention to take me with you and bring me back 
to my country. How could I have ventured to 
hope that I should bave the happiness of being 
with such kind and beloved friends. I cannot 
express the joy I felt when Mademoiselle Calame 
made your proposal known to me. How great 
is the mercy of God! How often might He have 
turned away his face from me and cast me off; 
but instead of forsaking me He has looked upon 
me in mercy, and shown me that He wills not 
that sinners should perish, but that they should 
have eternal life. Was it not He who saved me 
from the hands of the Turks, and brought me 
to Switzerland, and placed me with charitable 
protectors, who are never weary of doing me 
good? And now He has crowned it all, by giv- 
ing you to me as guides and protectors in my 
long journey, and that I may settle again in 
my own country. 

Your grateful, 
ARGYRI Ciit.’” * 

“Fifth Month 21st, 1833.—John Yeardley 
wrote in his diary, Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. Third day morning. Our visit to 
the Grecian Islands, etc., claimed the attention 
of the meeting. It was a very precious time; a 
sweet solemnity prevailed ; several Friends said 
afterwards, they thought they had never known 
quite so full an expression of unity and encour- 
agement on any former occasion. What a favor 
it is to have the sympathy and concurrence of 
the church in such important concerns! My 
heart’s desire and prayers are that we may be 
preserved humble and watchful, relying for help 
and strength on nothing short of our Divine 
Master, the holy Head of his own church. 
Whatever may befal us on our intended journey, 
I wish once more to record my firm conviction 
that it is the Lord’s requiring, and come life, 
come death, I desire that my heart and soul 
may be given up fully to follow Him who laid 
down his own precious life for my sake,—a poor 
unworthy sinner.” 


“ John and Martha Yeardley left London on 
the 21st of the Sixth Month, 1833. 

“Travelling through France they found in 
the places where they halted more of simplicity 
and Christian life than they had expected. In 
Paris, especially, they were quickly brought in- 
to contact with a number of pious persons to 
whom their society and their doctrines were wel- 
come, and they visited many benevolent Insti- 
tutions conducted on broad Christian principles. 
This was in the early part of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, and under the administration of Guizot. 
In reading their account of these Institutions, 
we are painfully reminded how much the rising 
tide of religious liberty has been checked and 
driven back by the hands of priestcraft and arbi- 
trary power.” 


* This yome pr, under the name of Amanda, is 
the subject of No. 7 of a series of small tracts published 
by John Yeardley in the latter years of his life. 
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“ Here, and elsewhere during their journey, 
they wrote letters to members of the Foreign 
Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, de- 
scriptive of their religious labors, from which, 
after their return, a selection was printed for 
the use of Friends. Besides these letters, John 
Yeardley kept his usual Diary, which often en- 
ables us to add to the narrative, traits of char- 
acter and reflections not to be found in their 
joint epistles. 

“ Aiter an interesting visit in Paris they pro- 
ceeded to Nancy.” 


“«Twenty-ninth of 7th Mo., evening.—The 
white houses among the trees, and the vines on 
the hill-sides, form a picturesque landscape. 
The reapers were busy in the harvest fields; 
and the ground that is cleared of its burdens 
gives proof of the diligence of the French farm- 
er; the plougher, if not the sower, literally over- 
takes the reaper. In the forepart of the route 
we saw much wood and water, hill and dale, 
with cattle feeding in the peaceful pastures, 
which isa lovely sight. As we advanced towards 
Chalons, it became less interesting, more fiat, 
with fewer trees and meadows. Everywhere 
the harvest more forward than in England, but 
the crops much more light and thin.’” 

“They entered Nancy under a feeling of 
gloom, and it was some time before they could 
find relief to their minds; but by patiently pur- 
suing the paths of intercourse which opened be- 
fore them, they were enabled to deposit with 
some serious individuals their accustomed testi- 
mony to the simple spiritual nature of the gos- 
pel. In allusion to this trial of their patience 
John Yeardley remarks :— 

“«T cannot, I dare not, complain, when I 
think of the difficulties some of our Friends had 
to encounter who travelled on the Continent 
years ago, when darkness prevailed to a much 
greater extent. The want of the language, etc., 
which some of them experienced, must have 
been very trying. It isto me an unspeakable 
comfort to be able to understand the language 
of the country where we travel.’ 

“Travelling by the Diligence being too rapid 
for Martha Yeardley’s state of health, they hired 
a carriage and horses to take them to Strasburg, 
and found this mode of travelling less expensive, 
as well as much less fatiguing, than the public 
conveyance. 

“*Kighth Month 5th.—Left Nancy at six 
o’clock in the morning, and had a delightful 
journey. I feel particularly peaceful in spirit, 
and a degree of resignation pervades my heart 
to be given fully up to do the will of my Heav- 
enly Father. 

“* Our mode of travelling afforded us an op- 
portunity of calling at Phalsbourg, where we 
found a handful of Protestants, about twenty- 
six families, mostly German settlers. On in- 
quiring for the minister, we found he was en- 
gaged with his class at the college. His wife 
appeared surprised at seeing such strangers, 
thinking from our dress and our speaking 
French, we were no doubt Roman Catholics. 
We soon perceived the family were Germans, 
and I then addressed them in their native ton- 
gue, which immediately opened the wavy to their 
hearts. Nothing would satisfy the good woman 
but that we must call at the college to see her 
husband. He was embarrassed on being so sud- 
denly called out of the class, and appeared a lit- 
tle fearful; but when he understood who we 
were, and our mission, he became almost over- 

joyed to see us. There has been a little awaken- 
ing in this place, and a desire to obtain the 


Scriptures. One of them said ‘I have been ac- 
customed to smoke tobacco, but have now left 
it off, and I will put the money into the box to 
save for a Bible. Another said, ‘I have been 
accustomed to take snuff, but I will now save 
the money for a Bible.’ And another said, ‘I 
have drunk more wine than I need; I will take 
less, and subscribe for a Bible.’ This little ac- 
count in such a dark place was quite cheering; 
for they are surrounded and oppressed by the 
Roman Catholics, in whose presence they are 
afraid to speak. 

“* On entering Alsace, the view of the coun- 
try was enchanting, We dined at Sarrebourg, 
which appeared at a distance like a town in the 


midst of a wood.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


The Dukhobortsi: Critical Position. 
To the Editor of The Friend (London). 

Dear FrRIEND,—On behalf of the Dukho- 
bortsi Committee I wish to lay before Friends 
generally the extremely trying and critical posi- 
tion of the proposed emigration to Cyprus. As 
soon as the High Commissioner of Cyprus be- 
came aware of the numerical magnitude of the 
proposed removal, he, in concert with the Co- 
lonial Office in London, decided to require from 
the committee, previous to the landing being 
permitted, a guarantee for the maintenance of 
the Colonists for two years, and a further sum 
wherewith they might be removed from the 
island in the event of the settlement eventually 
proving unsuccessful. 

The Government have fixed the amount of 
this guarantee at £20 per head; thus we are 
suddenly confronted with the need for a guar- 
antee of £22,000 for the first instalment of the 
refugees. 

Meanwhile we learn by wire that the Duk- 
horbortsi have themselves chartered a steamer 
in Batoum, and that eleven hundred of them 
have arrived there to go on board. 

Thus has the crisis become most acute, and 
our hearts are very heavily burdened with anx- 
iety on this account. If the refugees embark, 
and they seem to be on the point of doing so, 
they would not be allowed to land in Russia 
again; and unless we can immediately satisfy 
our Government, neither will they be allowed 
to land in Cyprus. Thus they are in danger of 
being left a starving, helpless mass of humanity, 
afloat at sea, with no landing place open to 
them. 

The committee at its last meeting, from among 
their own number, received the guarantee of 
four Friends for £1,000 each, and two others to 
the same amount have since been added, with 
a further addition of one for £2,000. We want 
guarantee for at least £7,000 more. ... Will 
our wealthy Friends come to our aid? That is 
our earnest prayer; but the answer must be 
prompt to be effective. No one so much as 
those of our own Society is likely to enter closely 
into sympathy with these afflicted people, who 
are suffering the loss of all things for their faith- 
fulness to Christ’s commands, “ Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” It is therefore the more incumbent on 
us to do all that is in our power to rescue them 
from the calamities which are well-nigh over- 
whelming them, I am, thine sincerely, 

E. W. Brooks. 





“Tis grace alone, we by experience find, 
Imparts instruction to the attentive mind ; 
Convicts of error, and restrains from sin; 
For what these are it manifests within.” 


How Mica Is Obtained. 

The mica trade is controlled practically by 
three or four large concerns in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston. These houses have an agent 
who buys for cash whatever mica is brought 
by the miners. They contro! the market, and 
fix the prices to be paid to the miner as well as 
the prices for which it is sold in the markets. 

Mica, it need hardly be said, is a very valu- 
able, almost precious, mineral, as those who are 
obliged to buy a small strip for their stove-doors 
will testify. A package worth hundreds of dol- 
lars can be carried in a basket slung over the 
arm, or in a pair of saddle-bags on horseback, 
When prepared for the market, the solid block, 
as taken from the mine, is split into sheets, 
These are cut into squares or rectangles of al- 
most every possible size, from two by two inches 
up to eight by ten inches, and sometimes even 
larger. There are no less than one hundred 
and eighty-three regular sizes kept in stock by 
dealers. 

The mining of mica is the poetry of mining. 
It is impossible to conceive of a more exciting 
and fascinating employment. The vein of mica- 
bearing quartz, lying between rocks of different 
formation, has been found. The cap rock has 
been blasted away. Little “ nigger-heads ”— 
small lumps of crumbling mica, mixed with 
slate and other rock—are growing plentiful. 
The rock is carefully examined by the experi- 
enced miner, and all indications are that mica 
will soon be found. A blast is made. The rock 
and debris are cleared away ; and there in the 
bottom is a block of the precious stuff, a ragged 
corner showing itself black and glittering in the 
white quartz in which it is imbedded. With 
the tips of the fingers the miner gently and af- 
fectionately brushes away the dirt and small 
stones which partly cover it. Its thickness is 
carefully noted, its position in the rock is learn- 
edly discussed, and many a speculation indulged 
in as to its size and quality. The hole is quickly 
drilled, the small blast is made, just loosening 
the rock, and all eagerly crowd around, as one 
of the men with his pick pulls away the broken 
stone. There it lies, a black glittering mass, 
nine or ten inches across its face, three or four 
inches thick, and irregular in shape, as all blocks 
of mica are. A good-sized block, and, if solid 
and of a perfect cleavage, it will be worth sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The excitement is not 
allayed, however, and will not be until the block 
is split open and we know how it looks on the 
inside. It isa very bad thing to split open a 
block at the mine, and contrary to all rules, for 
there is danger that the fine, polished faces, will 
be scratched, and a sheet—thin, indeed, but 
valuable—will have to be taken off and thrown 
away.—John M. Van Dyke, in Godey’s Magazine. 





KNowinG THE AuTHOR.—“I do not agree 
with you about the meaning of that poem,” said 
one friend to another, with finger upon a page 
of Browning. 

“ But you must agree with me,” said he, ** be- 
cause I knew Browning personally, and there- 
fore am able to interpret him to you.” 

Only a little later this boastful friend of the 
poet began to chaff the woman upon what he 
called her superstitious belief in the Bible, call- 
ing it a pack of fables. 

“Ah! now,” said she gently, “ you must give 
way to me about this book. Remember, I know 
the Author!” 

And herein lies a startling truth; only those 
who know the voice of God in their souls can 
recognize it in his word.— North Carolina Friend. 
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“Work and Needs of Blue Ridge Mission, 


The influences of the Mission are widening 
month by month, yet there is stern need of en- 
larged capabilities that more and more of these 
poor people, hidden away in forest solitudes, 
living often in unspeakable degradation, with 
no new hope for to-morrow coming to break the 
weary monotony of to-day, may be rescued. 

The work accomplished by J. Addison and 
Emma Griffiths in the past three years, by the 
helping of “the good Shepherd,” cannot be 
measured in this world. By persistent friend- 
liness and Christian deportment they have, with 
remarkably few exceptions, won the love and 
confidence of the mountaineers. 

But progress in many directions is continual- 
ly embarrassed by the poverty of the Mission, 
especially in relation to the advancement of the 
school. Neither the building which it occupies, 
nor the Mission house, is “ filled in” underneath. 
Winter winds whistle through the crevices of 
the floors, chilling the limbs of the half-clad 
children ; the seats and desks are uncomfortable 
in the extreme, doing a cruel wrong every day 
to young backs and shoulders; window sashes 
yawn. One can see outside in a half dozen 
places without the trouble of looking through 
windows. 

The “aids in teaching” are represented by 
three torn, blurred, ancient maps, a broken 
globe, and two quite good and modern reading 
charts. 

The eagerness of the children and youth to 
learn anything — everything—relative to the 
great world beyond their mountains is pathetic. 
They come singing down the wood paths, through 
rain storms, smilingly accepting the drenchings 
which it must be admitted have apparently no 
evil effects upon them. 

They brave the wild winds that generally 
follow every storm, blowing often for twenty- 
four hours with a terrific force that brings down 
towering pines in the forest, and would lift these 
little ones into the air did they not cling to- 
gether, as they do, with shout and laughter. 
Numbers of them, many not more than five and 
six years of age, walk six miles every day with- 
out a murmur, coming in snow and cold with 
broken shoes, frequently without hat or coat, an 
old table cover or shawl wrapped carelessly 
about them. Their parents are miserably poor. 
They work early and late; but even then five- 
sixths of them cannot “keep the wolf from the 
door,” and the little children as well as the 
strong men and women, have often scanty food. 

There is no money to buy school books. Last 
winter a reading class of twenty-one possessed 
six readers among them; and three boys at- 
tempted, quite successfully, to study the story 
of their country from one copy of Eggleston’s 
United States History. 

Perhaps there are encyclopedias that have 
been for a few years relegated to a back shelf 
in some library, and are standing there unre- 
ferred to from month to month because more 
approved books of reference have taken their 
place. Their value to the young mountaineers 
would be beyond human computing, and with 
them to refer to, the pitiful exclamation ex- 
pressed in varied quaint local phrase, “ If I only 
had some book that would tell me all about this 
person or subject!” would not so often smite 
upon the ears of those who watch them. 

Some of these children of the wild places mani- 
fest a decided poetic tendency. How could it 
be otherwise when their mountains grow grand 
and solemn before every sun-rising, and at every 
sun-setting? and when their log-cabin homes are 





































generally “ within a stone’s throw” of the mighty 
woods,—near enough for them to hear forever 
the pines “repeating their ancient legends to 
the winds?” Whenever they travel they must 
pass through the dim and silent forest, the nar- 
row paths scarcely observed by the stranger, 
lighted at night by flaming pine torches when 
there is no moon. 

A few inexpensive copies of Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Tennyson, Scott or Burns, even 
if torn or defaced, or in pamphlet form, would 
be prizes down in that lonely wilderness. 

Anything addressed to J. Addison Griffiths, 
Friends’ Mission, Patrick Co., Virginia, would 
go safely to its destination. 

The children of the primary department sit 
patiently, crowded together upon their forlorn 
benches, without desks, without books, gazing 
at the blank walls upon which hang no attrac- 
tive pictures or mottoes to hint to the young 
hearts of brighter and better things. A few 
have slates, usually furnished by those who are 
so willing to “spend and be spent’ for the wel- 
fare of their flock. Even babes will resort to 
tobacco-chewing and “snuff-dipping” unless 
closely watched ; and it has happened sadly often 
that a little child, a new oun, has come in with 
cheeks flushed by a morning draught of whiskey. 
Yet the distilleries in the vicinity of the Mis- 
sion are gradually disappearing before the stur- 
dy and courageous effort always directed upon 
them; and there is a very satisfactory growth 
in favor of the temperance cause. 

These pour brothers and sisters of the Blue 
Ridge are so cheery in their poverty, brave in 
suffering, friendly, grateful, so “strong in the 
right as God gives them to see the right,” that 
I would a thousand loving Christian hands were 
stretched out “in his name” to help them. 
Mercy E. Brown. 


Bread. 


It is a curious and interesting study to com- 
pare the various materials which serve the dif- 
ferent nations of the world as the basis of their 
bread. In this country, where good bread, made 
from spring and fall wheat flour, is within reach 
of all, rarely a thought is given to the fact that, 
after all, the inhabitants of only a small portion 
of the earth’s surface enjoy such food. In the re- 
moter part of Sweden the poor make and bake 
their rye bread twice a year and store the loaves 
away, so that eventually they are as hard as 
bricks. Further north still, bread is made from 
barley and oats. In Lapland, oats, with the 
inner bark of the pine, are used. The two to- 
gether, well ground and mixed, are made into 
large, flat cakes, cooked in a pan over a fire. 
In dreary Kamtschatka pine or birch bark by 
itself, well macerated, pounded and baked, fre- 
quently constitutes the whole of the native bread 
food. The Icelander scrapes the “ Iceland moss” 
off the rocks and grinds it into flour, which serves 
both for bread and for puddings. In some parts 
of Siberia, China and other Eastern countries, 
a fairly palatable bread is made from buck- 
wheat. In part of Italy, chestnuts are cooked, 
ground into meal and used for making bread. 
Durra, a variety of the millet, is much used in 
the countries of India, Egypt, Arabia and Asia 
Minor for making bread. Rice bread is the 
staple food of the Chinese, Japanese and a large 
portion of the inhabitants of India. In Persia, 
the bread is made from rice, flour and milk; it 
is called “lawash.” The Persian oven is built 
in the ground, about the size of a barrel. The 
sides are smooth mason work. The fire is built 
at the bottom and kept burning until the walls 
or sides of the oven are thoroughly heated. 
Enough dough to form a sheet about one foot 
wide and about two feet long is thrown on the 
bench and rolled until about as thin as sole 
leather, then it is taken up and tossed and rolled 
from one arm to the other, and flung on the board 
and slapped on the side of the oven. It takes 
only a few moments to bake, and when baked 
it is spread out to cool. This bread is cheap 
(one cent a sheet); it is sweet and nourishing. 
A specimen of the “hunger bread” from Ar- 
menia is made of clover-seed, flax, or linseed 
meal, mixed with edible grass. In the Molucca 
Islands, the starchy pith of the sago palm fur- 
nishes a white floury meal. This is made up 
into flat, oblong loaves, which are baked in 
curious little ovens, each being divided into ob- 
long cells to receive the loaves. Bread is also 
made of roots in some parts of Africa and South 
America. It is made from manioc tubers. These 
roots are a deadly poison if eaten in the raw 
state, but make a good food if properly prepared. 
To prepare it for bread, the roots are soaked 
for several days in water, thus washing out the 
poison ; the fibres are picked out, dried and 
ground into flour. This is mixed with milk, if 
obtainable; if not, water is used. The dough 
is formed into little round loaves and baked in 
hot ashes or dried in the sun.— Episcopal Re- 
corder. 











































For Moruers.—To bring up a child in the 
way it should go, travel that = yourself. 

Stories first heard at a mother’s knee are 
never wholly forgotten —a little spring that 
never dries up in our journey through scorch- 
ing years. 

The sooner you get a child to be “a law unto 
himself,” the sooner you will make a man of 
him. 

Children need models more than criticism. 

We can never check what is evil in the young 
unless we cherish what is good in them. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept, we 
must have ina home. But we must also have 
serenity, peace, and the absence of petty fault- 
finding if home is to be a nursery fit for heaven’s 
growing plants. 

There are no men or women, however poor 
they may be, but have it in power, by the grace 
of God, to leave behind them the grandest thing 
on earth—character; and their children might 
rise up after them and thank God that their 
mother was a pious woman or their father a 
pious man.— Dr. McLeod. 





THERE are statues enough in the quarries; 
only the sculptor’s chisel is needed to bring 
them out. Masterpieces of painting are pulsat- 
ing in the sunlight; only the artist’s brush is 
needed to catch them and fix them on canvas. 
Matchless poems lie scattered through the dic- 
tionary ; only the poet’s pen is needed to pick 
them out and put them together. Grand men 
and women, saints of God, are in all of us; only 
the Holy Spirit is needed to find us and bring 
us to perfection.— Presbyterian Banner. 


‘stitaieaaaisiieaia ‘ 

Or Elizabeth Drinker a valuable minister 
belonging to Philadelphia Meeting, and when 
on a religious visit to England, died in the 
Eighth Month, 1794, we read, she said : “ Being 
concerned to wait for,and move under the fresh 
arising of Divine Life, her ministry was sound 
and weighty, and her conduct and conversation 
consistent therewith.” At another time she said : 
“ The highest anthem that could be sung was, 
‘Thy will be done.’” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Kosmos. 


It is presumably by no unmeaning chance 
that the Greek word “ Kosmos” has come to 
signify equally “the world” or “the universe,” 
and “ beauty ” or “systemic order.” It was fit 
that in that ancient language which was pre- 
eminently the embodiment of searching inten- 
tio and sound abstraction, this recognition 
should be found of the sublime and Divine truth, 
that the whole outward creation is abstractly 
“very good.” The essentially wholesome quali- 
ty and edifying virtue of man’s surroundings 
would seem to have been thus intuitively dis- 
criminated from that inharmonious relation 
which they must necessarily bear to a fallen 
nature, which faulty relationship was, and is, 
the proximate occasion of perpetuated sin, and 
which is accordingly forcibly denoted by the 
figure of the “curse ” (Gen. iii: 17) resting up- 
on the earth for the sake of him who was its 
destined and deputed lord. In brief, the order 
demonstrably existing without us would appear 
to have been thus profoundly discriminated 
from and contrasted with the disorder originat- 
ing within us. 

For well do we know that even in the cultur- 
ed Grecian life there wasa largely prevailing ele- 
ment of discord, through which the rule of har- 
monious order could have been conspicuous only 
by its absence, to the insight which could thus 
in its own experience isolate it as a definite ob- 
ject of individual aspiration and of desirable 
general attainment. But even to such an in- 
sight the possibility of such attainment was hid- 
den, owing to the utter want of any adequate 
appreciation of the true nature and origin of 
the existing and persisting discordance. For 
the most disabling loss of a fallen nature must 
be the loss of self-knowledge. In the miracu- 
lous advent and beneficent historic career of that 
Divine Man in whom was steadily illustrated 
the healthy subordination of the merely physical 
life to the intellectual, and, through the intel- 
lectual, to that deep spiritual realm which is, 
under all appearances, the supplying source and 
controlling seat of power, consciousness and 
activity,—in that wondrous visitation of God to 
his people,—the else interposed or continuing 
veil between Divine truth and human ignorance 
was indeed rent from above downward, and a 
perfect mirror presented to benighted humanity 
for self-contemplation and possible complete res- 
toration, under the more unobstructed ministra- 
tion and enlarged outpouring of the Spirit of 
God and of Christ. In that perfect mirror, and 
under that Divine illumination, the desiderated 
pre-requisite of self-knowledge becomes possible. 
“The simplicity which is in Christ” can effect- 
ually supplant our inherited self-ignorance and 
perversity of motive, as the individual discipline 
of the cross of Christ shall restore more or less 
definitely that subordinated comprehension and 
healthy activity of our three-fold constitution, 
which are the evident indication, if not the very 
substance, of Christ formed in us. 

But even as of old the preaching of “Christ 
crucified ” was to the literalistic Jew “a stumb- 
ling bluck,” and to the wise Greek “ foolishness,” 
in like manner, it would seem, must the same 
preaching, to the end of time, impress the nar- 
row formalist who disparages true logic, and the 
skeptical rationalist who lacks a fixed basis for 
his logic. A fallen manhood is practically a 
mutilated manhood, through the necessary ignor- 
ing of that original and originative spiritual na- 
ture, which comes into the individual conscicus- 
ness only with the individual experience of the 





































































































birth “from above.” That birth from above is 
ever virtually a fresh resurrection, ensuing up- 
on that fresh crucifixion through which alone 
the Lord Jesus Christ is individually known as 
“the Way, the Truth and the Life.” “This 
have I experienced” wrote the illuminated 
Penington, “ concerning the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that it is “ an inward and spiritual 
thing, producing “inward and spiritual effects 
in the mind, and crucifying to the world and 
the affections thereof.” In the thus reconstruct- 
ed and enlarged intelligence wherein the very 
thought of the creature is brought into harmony 
with that of the Creator, the subordination of 
the physical element to the intellectual, as well 
as that of the intellectual to the spiritual, is 
fairly comprehended and firmly established ; 
and from our divinely vouchsafed stand-point 
it becomes possible to contemplate the whole 
physical universe, so far as at all known to us, 
from without, and even from above. We thus 
become enabled to unite in that apostolic testi- 
mony as to the experience of true men “ from 
the creation of the world” (Rom. i: 20), that 
the power and government of God are made 
clear to our intelligence “through the things 
which are made” and done;* that is, these all- 
pervading principles are revealed to a true vis- 
ion in the facts of nature and in the course of 
history. As no exception is made, this can mean 
nothing less than that the symbolism of mean- 
ing is as universal in the details of the creation, 
as the continuity of purpose is in the events of 
history. 

But in that dislocated worldly mind which is 
the heirloom of our nature previously to the 
radical transformation which the religion of the 
cross is designed to effect, man will stubbornly 
cling, in some direction or other, to a mere 
transitional and temporal provision or attain- 
ment of nature, making that in some degree the 
foundation of his hope and the limit of his as- 
piration, to the greater or less neglect of “the 
things which are not seen,” and so “ are eternal.” 
In some direction or other the mere symbol will 
be allowed to supersede the thing symbolized. 
This is that abuse of the world against which 
we are scripturally warned, as obstructing the 
highest and truest use of the world, and through 
which all who are in any degree implicated 
therein, must in the same proportion find “ that 
which should have been for their welfare,” to 
“ become a trap.”—From a Manuscript Essay on 
“ The Use of the World.” 





LarGest Brs_e IN THE Wortp.—In 1857 
Mindon-min, King of Burma, erected a monu- 
ment near Mandalay, called the Kutho-daw. 
There he built seven hundred temples, in each 
of which there is a slab of white marble. Upon 
these seven hundred slabs is engraved the whole 
of the Buddhist Bible, a vast literature in itself, 
equal to about six copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

This marble Bible is engraved in the Pali 
language, thought to be that spoken by Buddha 
himself 500 B.c. Photographs of some of these 
inscriptions have reached England, and Profes- 
sor Max Muller—perhaps the greatest linguist 
in the world—has examined them. But, alas, 
for all his human ingenuity and perseverence! 
If Mindon-min thought to perpetuate the teach- 
ing of the great Buddha by causing it to be 
graven on the rock, he nourished a vain ambi- 
tion. 

The climate of Burma is moist, and its effects 
have already wrought havoc on the surface of 
the white marble, and the photographs show a 
partial effacement of some of the Burmese char- 
acters in which the Pali text is engraved. 

This is certainly the largest known copy of 
any portion of literature. Even the National 
Encyclopedia of China, in five thousand vol- 
umes, occupies a comparatively small space. To 
reach the other end of the limits of the printers’ 
and engravers’ art we need only remember the 
“Smallest Bible in the World,” and the Diamond 
editions of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius. 

To engrave the Bible of Buddha on the mar- 
ble slabs in the temples of Kutho-daw must have 
cost many thousands of dollars, but these ser- 
mons in stone are easily outlasted by a copy of 
the New Testament which, beautifully printed, 
can be bought for twenty-five cents, and, if care- 
fully cherished, will last many generations.— 
Boston Traveller. 
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An IsLanp or FLowEers —The Scilly Islands 
may very justly be termed flower isla:.ds, for a 
large part of their surface is given up to the 
cultivation of flowers, and the great majority of 
the people spend their lives in attending to the 
plants, from which all the wealth of the islands 
is drawn. 

The inhabitants have had other occupations 
before they settled down to flower growing. At 
one time they were wreckers, and at a later 
period they went into a more legitimate busi- 
ness, and devoted themselves to the raising of 
early potatoes. There was money to be made 
out of them, and the islands prospered until 
prosperity bore its usual fruit in the shape of 
competition. The Channel islanders took to 
growing potatoes, und the potato trade of the 
Scilly Islands was killed. Thereupon the isl- 
anders betook themselves to flower growing, giv- 
ing the greater part of their attention to the 
parcissi. 

In St. Mary’s alone nearly a quarter of the 
cultivated area of the island is devoted to flowers. 
In the Second Month, last year three hundred 
and twenty-two tons of flowers were exported 
from this oneisland. About two hundred boxes 
go to the ton, and as each box contains from 
three to twelve spikes of flowers, it is easy to see 
that the number of flowers sent out from the 
island was not trifling. 

The inhabitants of these islands are a wise 
people. They do not believe in wasting time. 
As soon as the forcing of the narcissi is over the 
houses are filled with tomato plants, and for 
months there is a continuous supply of this 
popular dainty.— Youth's Companion. 





Porency oF THE GospEL.—The gospel is 
more potential in that it has the Holy Ghost as 
an accompanying, inseparable and co-operative 
influence. He energizes it and makes it irre- 
sistible. He is the applier of the benefits of 
redemption. He comes in answer to Christ’s 
intercession to renovate the heart, to illumine 
the understanding, to guide into all truth, to 
‘sanctify the heart and to perfect the whole 
nature for a heavenly residence.— The Presby- 
terian. 





Wuart, then, is the kingdom of God? It is 
the reign or rule of God; and all in whom God 
reigns—that is, all who obey, trust, and serve 
Him—belong to his kingdom. It is the total 
company of those in whom heavenly laws and 
principles hold sway, and to it belong all who 
are living in the spirit of this petition : “Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven.”—S. S. Times. 

* The Greek term in the original requires both of 
these English ones for its full rendering. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The United States Treasury gold 
reserve on the 3d inst amounted to a total of $220,916,- 
282, the highest in the history of the reserve fund. 

B. F. De Costa, of New York, on First-Day last, 
preached on the recent proclamation of the Czar in 
favor of disarmament. ‘It may be said,’ said De 
Costa, “that the Czar’s plan is Utopian, that it isa 
dream, but all great things begin in dreams. The 
American people should be the first to accept the new 
situation. The Christian men and women of this land 
should now take up the idea with enthusiasm. It is in 
accordance with the best thought of the age, disarma- 
ment being unpalatable chiefly to the makers of pow- 
der, battle ships and guns. It is in accordance with 
the best interests of mankind at large, all human in- 
terests requiring peace for their development. It is in 
accordance with our own national interests, because the 
path of peace is the path of safety.” 

A Hong Kong deputation, representing the Southern 
Philippines, and consisting of the best and richest na- 
tives of Panay, Mindoro, Cebu and Mindanao, visited 
United States Consul Williams and urged that every 

ossible effort be made for the annexation of the whole 
of the Philippine Islands. The deputation declared 
that all classes—the warlike mountaineers as well as 
those engaged in mercantile pursuits—would welcome 
the Stars and Stripes, and had resolved never to submit 
to Spanish or Tagal rule. They also said that there 
were 4,000 men, many of them armed with rifles, near 
Iloilo, ready to support the Americans. They refuse 
to join in the clamor for independence, which they con- 
sider a mistake and impracticable. They only wish for 
annexation to the United States. 

The delegation proposes to interview General Otis, 
the American commander, to appeal to President 
McKinley, and to confer with Aguinaldo’s followers, 
with a view to arranging for a combined movement to 
insist upon annexation. They will also ask that the 
insurgent regiments be enrolled in the American army, 
with American officers, and that the insurgent chiefs 
be given American appointments under General Otis. 

Acting Secretary Allen, of the Navy Department, 
has ordered the release of Admiral Cervera and the 
crews of the vessels made prisoners in the engagement 
at Santiago de Cuba on Seventh Month 3d, and they 
will be promptly transported to Spain at that Govern- 
ment’s expense. 

The Spanish officials at Havana have required Clara 
sarton to pay duties and fines upon the Red Cross sup- 
plies she took to that port. 

General Miles sailed on the Ist inst. from Ponce, 
Porto Rico, on the Obdam, which, with the Concho, 
Chester, Alamo, Mississippi and Manitoba carries nearly 
4,600 returning troops, leaving 12,000 in Porto Rico. 

Major General Brooke, his staff and escort have com- 
pleted two-thirds of their journey across the island of 
Porto Rico toward San Juan. There was no display 
of ill feeling. Spanish and American soldiers exchang- 
ed buttons as souvenirs. 

On the 5th inst. orders were issued by the War De- 
partment to have the regular army troops removed 
from Montauk Point. 

At the National Irrigation Congress on the 2d inst. 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, E. 8. Nettleton, of Colorado, 
read a paper on the subject of ‘“ ‘The Successes and 
Failures in Canal Building.” He said that in 1598 
Colorado had one million and a half acres of land irri- 
gated, a value of $22,000,000. The value of the lands 
of Colorado before irrigation enterprises were begun 
was $17,000,000. Their present value under irrigation 
is $87,000,000, an increase of 512 per cent. 

There was a hurricane in Southern Georgia, on 
Eighth Month 30th, 100 buildings in Savannah were 
unroofed. Many vessels in the harbor were blown 
ashore or sunk. No loss of life is reported. 

Taking the losses in Savannah where a minor part 
of the damage was done, and those sustained by the 
rice planters, the growers of cotton, by farmers gener- 
ally and by railroads and shipping, it will be found 
that an estimate of $1,000,000 damage will be reason- 
ably within bounds. 

A trolley car in Cohoes, New York, was struck by a 
Delaware and Hudson train at a grade crossing on Sec- 
ond-Day last. Ten persons were killed outright, eight 
died soon thereafter, and the remainder of the passen- 
gers, seventeen in number, were injured, some of them | 
it is feared fatally. 

There were thirty four deaths from the heat in New 
York city the same day. 

There were 413 deaths reported in this city last 
week, which is 16 less than the previous week and 14 
more than the corresponding week of 1897: 101 were | 





46 died of consumption ; 30 of cholera infantum; 25 they 
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of marasmus ; 24 of heart disease ; 19 of cancer; 18 of 


inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 17 of neph- 
ritis ; 16 of old age; 14 of convulsions ; 14 of uremia; 
14 from casualties Re of typhoid fever; 13 of inani- 
exy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s reg., 109} a 
1103 ; coupon, 111 a 112; new 4’s, 126} a 1273; 5's, 
111} a 112} ; 3’s, 1043 a 105} ; currency 6’s, 102 a 103. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 6c. per pound for mid- 


tion, and 12 of a 


dling uplands. 


FrEep.— Winter bran in bulk at $13.50 a $14.00, and 
spring, in sacks, at $13.00 a $13.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.20 a $3.40 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90; spring, clear, old, $3.20 a $3.50; do. 
straight, old, $4.00 a $4.25; do., patent, old, $4.30 a 
$4.40; do., do., new $3.70 a $3.80; do., favorite brands, 
old, $4.45 a $4.60; city mills, extra, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.65 ; 
do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye FLour.—$2.75 a $2.80 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 684% a 684c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34§ a 34jc. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 294c. 

Beer CaTTLe.—Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 5 a 54c.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 64c.; 


stock ewes, 4} a 44c. 


Hogs. — Best Western, 6 a 63c.; others, 5§ a 6c. 

Foreien.—The will of the late William E. Glad- 
stone has been probated in London. 
by himself in an ordinary memorandum book and 
contains about 2,000 words. 
laudatory inscription should be placed over him. 

A report was current in London last week that a 


It was written 


He directed that no 


treaty of alliance between Great Britain and Germany 
had been signed by Balfour and the German Ambassa- 
dor at London, on the lines of Chamberlain’s bir- 
mingham speech. Various statements as to the scope 


of the alliance are made. 


General Sir Herbert Kitchener entered Omdurman, 
on the Nile, on the afternoon of the 2nd instant, at the 
head of the Anglo-Egyptian column, after a disastrous 
rout of the dervishes, in which thousands were killed 
and wounded. The Anglo-Egyptian loss is 200. 

On the 5th inst., the British and Egyptian flags were 
placed on the walls of the palace at Khartoum. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry, who was arrested in 
Paris on the order of the Minister of War, committed 


suicide on the night of the 31st ult. 


Henry had con- 


fessed that he forged the letter that had virtually con- 


victed Dreyfus of treason. 


likely to follow. 


Very important results are 


General Boisdeffre, chief of the general staff of the 
French army, resigned “owing to his misplaced con- 
fidence in Lieutenant Colonel Henry, which led him to 
present as genuine what was forged evidence.” 

The Cortes assembled in Madrid on the 5th inst. 
Premier Sagasta read a decree authorizing the minis- 
ters to renounce sovereignty over the colonies in con- 
formity with the stipulations of the peace prelimin- 


aries between Spain and the United States. 


The 


matter was discussed in secret session. 

The lower classes in Spain are greatly impressed 
with the ghastly appearance of the soldiers returning 
from Cuba, and are loudly protesting against a con- 
tinuance of the special war taxes. 

The enthronement of Queen Wilhelmina took place 
on the 5th instant at the palace in Amsterdam. 

The Burgomasterof Amsterdam has presented to the 
Queen of Holland 300,000 florins for philanthropy, 
and the Queen has announced her intention of found- 
ing a hospital for consumptives with a portion of the 


fund. 


The steam whaler Fridtjof, having on board Walter 
Wellman and the members of his expedition to Green- 
land, has returned after landing an expedition at Cape 
Tegethoff, on the southern point of Hall’s Island. 
While the Wellman party were returning they met the 
expedition to Franz Joseph Land under Dr. A. G. 
Nothorst at Koenigskar Island, and were informed 


naut, had proved futile. 


| that all search for Professor Andree, the missing aero- 


Professor Northorst's expedi- 


tion is financed by King Oscar and a number of private 


| persons, and sailed early this year with the hope of 


finding Professor Andree, the missing aeronaut, who 
ascended from the island of Tromso on Seventh Month 
11th, 1897, and whose fate is unknown. 

A Manila despatch says that insurgents have cap- 
under one year of age ; 211 were males and 205 females ; ' tured the islands of Romblon and Palawan, and that 
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are seizing everything possible prior to the set. 
tlement of peace conditions. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72, 
Richard Mott, Agent, Ia., for Morris C. Smith; Ma 
E. Windle, Ind.; Richard W. Hutton, Pa.; Phebe EF. 
Hall, Agent, O., $8, for Elisha Doudna, Jesse D. Hall 
Maria Hartley and Hannah A. Webster; B. V. Stan. 
ley, Agent, Ia., $10, for William G. Hoyle, Sarah Y, 
Willits, George Young, Joseph J. Edgerton and Wil- 
son Hodgin; Frank M. Normart, Phila.; Wesley 
Haldeman, Pa.; S. Eliza Spencer, N. C., $1 to No. 27; 
Benjamin F. Starbuck, Agent, O., $8, for Asenath H, 
Bundy, Edmund Bundy, Wilson J. Steer and John 
Starbuck; John Bishop, N. J.; James S. Newbold, 
Pa.; David Wallace, O.; T. A. Wood, Agent, O., $4, 
for himself and Jonathan Brown; Seth Shaw, Agent, 
O., $10, for J. K. Blackburn, Linton Hall, W. M. Hall, 
Gulielma Neill and Nathan Kirk; R. S. Griffith, 
Agent, Pa., for James F. Reid; Hannah E. Sheppard, 
Phila. ; William T. Cooper, N. J., $4, 2 vols.; Wil- 
liam Robinson, Agent, Ind., $4, for himself and Su- 
sanna Cox; Susan B. Smith, Pa., and for Susanna 
Brinton; William Bishop, N. J., and for Ruth Anna 
Harned; E. B. Taylor, W. Phila.; Marianna Dar- 
nell, N. J.; Joseph T. Whitson, Md.; Hamilton 
Haines, Phila.; George Schill, Pa.; Sydney Garri- 

gues, Pa. 
GQ Remitiances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
FRIENDS’ Lisprary, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 
will be open on week-days between 3 and 6 P. M., after 
Ninth Month Ist. 


THE SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS, at Forty- 
fourth and Wallace Streets, West Phila., has several 
boys under its care of a suitable age for placing out on 
farms or elsewhere. Apply atthe ‘ Home,” or to I. L. 
Pennock, 805 Franklin St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ SELEctT ScuHoor will re-open Ninth Month 
19th. The Superintendent will be in attendance at the 
school during the two weeks preceding the opening 
from ten until one o’clock. 

J. Henry Bart ert, Superintendent. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHooLt.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wiiuiam F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 

A. F. H., $25; H. R., $10.25; J. L. B., $20; G. C. F., $5; 
C. F.S., $10; J. E. C., $50; F. R. C.. $150; P. H. B., $15; 
J.B. T., $5; S. B. L., $1;C. W.S., $10; J. E., $5; J. E.M, 
$5; J. W. $1; R. and S. H., $10; W. H.and P. E. H. H., 
$50; E. G. R., $5; G. M. and E. B. W., $10; B. W. B., $10; 
E. M. and M. C. W., $25; D. H. F., $5; J. E., $8.50; 
A. H. B., $4.70; C. T. T., $5; H. H., $1. Total con- 
tributions to Ninth Month 6th, $1,663.45. 

WixuiAM Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St., Phila. 








Diep, at her home near Earlham, Madison Co., Ia., 
on the 18th day of the Eighth Month, 1898, Ruta 
NEWLIN, in the seventy-third year of her age; a be- 
loved minister belonging to Bear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends (Conservative). Her faculties were clear 
at the last and her close was calm and peaceful. She 
realized that the faith she had endeavored to live by 
would do to die by. 

——, at his residence near Moorestown, N. J., the 
thirty-first of Fifth Month, 1898, Josnua L. HaARMER, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. Through yield- 
ing in early life to the tendering visitations of the 
Heavenly Teacher, and cherishing that tenderness of 
spirit he was preserved through an active business life 
and found himself prepared for his change, resting in 
Divine mercy at its close. 

——,on Sixth Month 3rd, 1898, at the residence of 
her brother, Wm. P. Jones, Woodbury, N. J., MARY 
E. Jones, in the fifty-third year of her age. She was 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 

——,, the sixth of Eighth Month, 1898, at his resi- 
dence near Barnesville, Belmont, Co., O., after a brief 
illness of typhoid fever, BENJAMIN Stanton, a be- 
loved member of Stilwater Monthly Meeting of I’riends, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. 
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